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This publication provides a brief roundup of 
information concerning recent labor developments in 
foreign countries. The material is based on unclassified 
reports from United States labor attaches, labor report- 
ing officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items 
pertaining to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar 
political orientation are based chiefly on information 
from the press and publications of those countries, with- 
out verification or evaluation of the material presented. 
The publication is prepared by the Division of foreign 
Labor Conditions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

This document may be reproduced in part or 
whole without request for specific permission. 

Use of funds for printing this publication ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, July 


26, 1963. 
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ISRAEL'S TRAINING PROGRAM FOR MODERNIZING COUNTRIES 


Substantial numbers of workers from 

about 70 countries--in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia--have received tech- 
nical assistance training in Israel. 

The rising tempo of this program in 

its first years may be observed from 

the increase in the number of for- 

eign trainees in Israel from 150 in 

1958 to 1,500 in 1962,1/ 


The subjects of training in the 
various Israeli institutions § in- 
volved in the program cover a wide 
field, ranging from all branches of 
agriculture and agricultural cooper- 
atives (with the largest number of 
trainees), and vocational training 
in crafts and industry, to education, 
social work, public administration, 
finance, housing, tourist trade, 
medicine and sanitation, and various 
academic subjects. Among the sub- 
jects offered especially for trainees 
from foreign cooperatives and trade 
unions are theory and practice of 
cooperatives in housing, port serv- 
ices, transportation, and utilities; 





1/ This article is based on per- 
sonal observations of the author dur- 
ing atrip to Israel, conferences 
with Israeli Government authorities 
and with officials of nongovernment- 
al organizations and institutions, 
leaflets and curriculums published 
by various training institutions, 
and reports from the American Enbassy 
at Tel Aviv to the Department of 
State in Washington. 


labor economics; labor history; and 
trade union organization. Subject- 
matter instruction is given not only 
in world languages, such as English, 
French, and Spanish, but also in 
such languages as Persian and 
Turkish, 


Competent observers have sug- 
gested that modernizing countries 
turn to Israel for training for rea- 
sons which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Israel herself, of course, 
fosters requests for technical train- 
ing with a veiw to strengthening her 
international position. Many of the 
Afro-Asian countries, holding to 
their position as nonalined nations, 
prefer to receive assistance from a 
country which is not tied by mili- 
tary alliance to either of the major 
powers in the cold war. Perhaps 
most important, the people of the 
developing nations, along with their 
leaders, see many similarities be- 
tween their situation and that of 
Israel in its early days: the need 
to absorb into the economy hundreds 
of thousands of persons of diverse 
cultural levels; the need for signif- 
icant improvement in consumption 
levels, coupled with the need to pro- 
mote national economic growth, and 
the political and economic balance 
which must be maintained between 
these two demands; the potential use- 
fulness of the cooperative as a form 
of economic enterprise; and the rel- 
atively limited size of the national 
economy. Moreover, many of the 
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political leaders in the emerging 

countries come from the national or 

international trade union movement, 

and thus are familiar with the work 

of the General Federation of Israeli 

Labour (Histadrut), the contribution 

which it has made to Israel's devel- 
opment, and its availability for 
training labor leaders, 


Institutions Providing Training 


Two of the institutions in 
Israel active in technical assist- 
ance to foreign nations--the Inter- 
national Training Center for Comm- 
nity Services and the Histadrut's 
Afro-Asian Institute--were estab- 
lished for the specific purpose of 
training foreigners. The Interna- 
tional Training Center for Commnity 
Services is conducted jointly by the 
Municipality of Haifa and the De- 
partment of International Coopera- 
tion in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. The Center is designed to 
train women in community voluntary 
organizations and in the techniques 
of community development. The Cen- 
ter's establishment followed the 
favorable impact of a 6-week Seminar 
on the Role of Women in a Develop- 
ing Society, held at Haifa in 1961, 
in which 66 women frmm 22 African, 


Asian, and Mediterranean countries 
took part. 
In 1962, the Training Center 


brought together 39 women from 21 
English- and French-speaking coun- 
tries for a Seminar for Community 
Leaders, Sweden's Minister of Wel- 
fare, Madame Inge Thorssen, was 
among those who lectured and led 
discussions, 


The other institution function- 
ing solely for the training of for- 
eigners, the Afro-Asian Institute 
for Labour and Cooperative Studies, 
at Tel Aviv, was founded by the 
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Histadrut in 1960 as_ the aftermath yher 
of a 1958 Afro-Asian conference spon, list 
sored by the Histadrut's Labour Cent 
College, In Jamary 1964, the Insti-j | 4; 
tute was beginning its eighth regular ing 
3- to 5-month session; about 4§ then 
trainees have participated in each trai 
session, The Institute has also 
conducted a number of special short 
courses, including a seminar for 21) ,14 
Latin American labor leaders in 1962) 4. 
Under an arrangement which began in Cong 
1963 with the AFL-CIO, approximately} ang 
25 Latin Americans will train at the} » y 
Institute each year. In all, 686) 64 
men and women from 54 countries hadj per 
participated in the Institute's pro-j,, 

grams by the end of 1963. and 


Each of the Institute's regular) ),.. 
sessions is conducted in one _lan- 
guage only--either English or French 
However, Spanish is used in instruct] pyr 
ing the Latin Americans. 


A warm tribute was paid to thej jie, 
work of the Histadrut's Afro-Asianj year 
Institute by W, Averell Harriman,} jnte, 
Under Secretary of State for Politi-] jas 
cal Affairs, in 1963, He wrote: "Ijo, fp. 
believe that this educational prog 
in Israel for students from the 
underdeveloped countries is perhaps 
the most effective of any in the 
world, There the students see and 
hear for themselves the manner in 
which knowledge and scientific devel 
opments contribute to improvement in 
social and economic conditions." 












Some organizations in Israel 
which primarily serve Israelis also 
provide technical assistance to for- 
eigners. The Organization for Reha- 
bilitation Through Training (ORT), 
founded in Europe in 1880 to help 
Jews become artisans or farmers, now 
trains in its Israeli facilities 
about half of the foreigners receiv: 
ing vocational training in Israel, 
This activity was begun in 1961, 
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when the Government of Israel estab- 
lished at ORT's Vocational Education 
Center at Natanya a program for 
training students from the develop- 
ing countries, primarily to enable 
them to become teachers of vocational 
training in their native countries. 


about 70 English- 
and French-speaking Africans, from 
the Central African Republic, both 
Congos, Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 


In 1961-62, 


and Somali, were taking instruction 
at Natanya in carpentry, electrical 
mechanics, and metalwork. By Decem- 


ber 1962, the students had increased 

to 120 from 18 African countries, 

and an additional course (agromechan- 
ics) had been added to the curricu- 

lum. 


In the first year of each ORT 
course given for foreigners, the lan- 
guage of instruction is English or 
French, but 1 month is devoted to 
intensive study of Hebrew. Second- 
year students also spend a period in 
intensive study of Hebrew; their 
classroom instruction is in English 














or French, but the shop instruction 
is given in Hebrew. 


Comparable to the ORT school 
but specializing in farm technology, 
the Agricultural Institute main- 
tained by the [Israeli Ruppin Founda- 
tion was established about 1949 to 
provide needed theoretical informa- 
tion (on botany, soil chemistry, 
etc.) to immigrants from urban back- 
grounds who had been settled in agri- 
cultural colonies in Israel and who 
had a year or two of practical expe- 
rience in these colonies. 


The international activities of 
the Agricultural Institute began in 
1954, when the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
subsidized a 4-month course at the 
Institute on soil conservation for 


farmers and farm administrators of 
Cyprus, Greece, and Spain. In the 
academic year 1962-63, a few hundred 
of the Institute's total enrollment 
of about 6,000 came from 25 foreign 
countries. Most of the courses for 
foreigners consist of a theoretical 
course of 4 to 6 months at the Insti- 
tute plus on-the-spot guidance of the 
same duration from Institute counse- 
lors in the students’ home countries. 


Other primarily domestic insti- 
tutions which also train foreigners 
include the Hebrew University- 
Hadassah Medical School in Jerusalem, 
which conducts a 6-year medical 
course in English for students from 
developing countries under a scholar- 
ship arrangement with the U.N. World 
Health Organization (WHO); the Isreel 
Institute of Technology, which offers 
a course in agricultural engineering 
for English-speaking students from 
developing countries; and the Wingate 
Institute for Physical Education. 


Financing the Programs 


The financial arrangements for 
the training of foreigners in Israel 
under Israel's Point Four Program 
are based on the principle of shar- 
ing, with Israel paying by far the 
larger share. The requesting coun- 
try generally pays only the student's 
travel expenses to and from Israel, 
and Israel pays his tuition fees and 
living expenses while in Israel. In 
a few cases, where the requesting 
country was experiencing critical 
financial difficulty, the Government 
of Israel has also paid travel ex- 
penses, The estimated cost to the 
Israeli Government of this technical 
assistance work was $470,000 in 1962 
and $803,000 in 1963. 


The cost of the training is oc- 


casionally met by an intergovernment- 
al organization, mainly the United 


a 
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the International Labour 
Organization, and the Organization 

of American States (OAS), In 1962, 

for example, the OAS undertook to 
pay the travel expenses of some 200 

Latin Americans for training in 

Israel, In April 1963, Histadrut 

courses on agricultural cooperatives 

for 29 South American trainees were 

opened under the Israel-OAS agree- 

ment. In August 1963, a second in- 

tensive course for the training of 

Latin American trade union leaders 

was opened under anagreement between 

the Histadrut and the American Insti- 
tute for Free Labor Development, 


Nations, 


In the case of nongovernmental 
programs, the cost of the tuition 
fees and the living expenses of the 
participants is met by the sponsor- 
ing Israeli organization--for exam- 
ple, the Histadrut inthe case of 
the courses given at the Afro-Asian 
Institute--or by an international 
nongovernmental organization, such 
as the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). The 
Afro-Asian Instutute has received 
scholarship funds from the AFL-CIO 
($180,000 in 1960-61 and $120,000 in 
1961-62), from affiliates of the AFL- 
ClO (for example, $20,000 in 1962-63 
from the United Automobile Workers), 
from the British Trades Union Con- 
gress (TUC), and from Scandinavian 
and Netherlands trade union organiza- 
tions, as well as from the United Na- 
tions. 


General Technical Assistance 


Israel also aids a number of 
modernizing countries by sending 
experts to them--for surveys, for 
service in advisory positions, and 
for temporary "partnership" ventures. 
In the partnership ventures, the 
Histadrut's construction cooperative 
(Solel Boneh), for example, arranges 
for joint development activities 


4 





which include the training of locals 
to take over a project. A case in 
point is the Ghana National Construc. 
tion Company, which, after a period 
of joint operation (during which 
some hundreds of Israeli advisers 
were functioning in Ghana), became a 
completely Ghanaian operation, 


Israel's Appraisal of Program 


Aharon Remez, Director of the 
Department of International Coopera- 
tion in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, has written as follows on 
the basic motives behind Israel's 
technical assistance program: ‘'"Ob- 
servers of Israel's efforts in in- 
ternational cooperation often wonder 
how a small and newly independent 
country burdened with the problems 
of development can continue to be 
involved in such a large task. It 
has been suggested that Israel may 
have commercial benefit in its over- 
seas involvement, but in reality the 
financial benefits are bound to be 
meager. While increased trade with 
Africa and Asia may affect the devel: 
opment of Eilat and the Southern 
Negev, Israel's exports are, after 
all, mainly agricultural and through 
its efforts Israel actually creates 
and strengthens competitors for the 
world market. 


"In citrus growing, for example, 
Israel freely divulges what every 
other country in the field considers 
trade secrets, in the belief that it 
is neither possible nor desirable to 
lock up knowledge. 


“Israel's main benefit," he 
said, and the one which she values 
most highly, “is in the fast friends 
made among the emerging nations of 
the world," 


--William Gerber 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY IN JAPAN 


Industrial safety in Japan emerged 
as an issue in the elections of 1963 
because of major disasters in the 


coal mines and on the railways. Al- 
though the work injury rate has 
dropped sharply over the 1952-62 


period in large establishments, ac- 
cording to the Japan Ministry of La- 
bor, little progress has been made in 
reducing the accident rate in small 
establishments. Over 70 percent of 
all industrial deaths and injuries 
have occurred in small- and medium- 
size plants. The Japanese Govern- 
ment instituted a program in 1958, 
which was strengthened in 1962, par- 
ticularly to improve safety condi- 
tions in the small- and medium-size 
establishments. 


In establishments employing 100 
or more workers, the reduction since 
1952 in the industrial accident rate, 
and in the time lost due to injury, 
has been remarkable. (See accompany - 
ing table). In contrast, the work 
injury rate for establishments with 
fewer than 100 employees rose between 
1952 and 1957. Despite some improve- 
ment since 1957, the accident rate 
for small firms in 1962 exceeded the 
rate 10 years earlier, The rate was 
double that for the firms employing 
100 or more workers. 


The larger firms, particularly 
since the end of World War II, have 
become increasingly aware that 
improvements in safety are important 
not only for humanitarian reasons 
but also because they reduce costs 
and contribute to more peaceful la- 
bor relations, Moreover, the intro- 
duction of newer production methods 


and preferential workmen's compensa- 
tion premium rates for the firms 
with better safety records have also 
contributed to management's emphasis 
on improved industrial safety. The 
smaller firms, marginal in character, 
with limited access to capital and 
less operating efficiency than larg- 
er firms, often cannot afford the 
safety precautions which raise their 
costs of production, 


Government Measures 


It was not until after the end 
of the war that nationwide legisla- 
tion was enacted. This legislation, 
the Labor Standards Act (Law No. 49 
of April 7, 1947, amended most re- 
cently in 1958), provides the basis 
for the major portion of Government 
activity in the industrial safety 
field. The taw established machin- 
ery within the Ministry of Labor for 
inspection of work sites, dissemina- 
tion of safety information, and in- 
struction of workers and employers 
in safety techniques and hygiene. 


In administering the law, the 
Government has relied chiefly on edu- 
cation and persuasion to promote in- 
dustrial safety, although it has the 
authority to enforce labor standards 
and does so through inspections and 
its powers to demand from managers 
compliance with safety measures. 


Other 
safety measures 


legislation provides for 
in the coal mines 


and for precautions against occupa- 


tional diseases such as silicosis 


and spinal cord damage. Responsibil- 


ity for the safety of mines is lodged 
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with the Mine Safety Bureau of the 
Ministry of International. Trade and 
Industry. The Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Insurance Law (1947) provides 
for administration by the Ministry 
of Labor of compulsory accident in- 
surance in many industries. 


In 1958, the Government became 
concerned with the failure of acci- 
dent rates in smaller establishments 
to decline and the mounting losses 
incurred by increases in the absolute 
numbers of accidents. It instituted 
a "Five-Year Safety Program," under 


Work Injuries (Including Fatalities) 
Per 100 Employees, by Establish- 
ment Size, 1952-62 1/ 











Size of establishment 
Year Under 100 100 or more 

workers workers 
1952..° 30.8 33.2 
1953.. 36.7 30.2 
1954.. 40.9 29.7 
1955.. 41.7 26.1 
1956.. 44,7 24.8 
1957.. 46.0 23.1 
1958.. 44.8 21.4 
1959.. 43.8 19.9 
1960.. 41.2 18.9 
1961.. 38.1 18.7 
1962.., 33.8 16.5 











1/ Includes accidents involving 


losses of 8 or more workdays by 
workers in manufacturing, construc- 
tion, freight and warehousing, and 


establishments in agriculture and 
forestry covered under the Japanese 
Labor Standards Act, Employees in 
mines and seamen are excluded, The 
law covers establishments with 5 or 
more regular workers and is extended 
on a voluntary basis to others. 


Source: Japan Labor Bulletin 
(Tokyo, Japan, Japan Institute of 


Labor), August 1963, and Labor Acci- 


dents and Safety Activities in Japan, 
1959 (Tokyo, Japan, Japan Productiv- 
ity Center). 
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which it hoped by 1962 to halve the 
1957 accident level. An Accident 
Prevention Council, consisting of 
three private experts on industrial 
safety, was established to advise 
the Prime Minister on the progress 
of the program and to recommend, at 
any time, changes which might be 
required in Japan's safety adminis- 
tration and legislation. Following 
a Council recommendation, the Labor 
Standards Law was amended, effective 
in 1959, to provide for financial 
assistance by the Government’ to 
smaller firms needing improvement in 
safety conditions. 


Owing mainly to an increasing 
tempo of economic activity, the tar- 
gets for the reduction in absolute 
numbers of accidents were not reached 
in 1962. The death and injury rates 
were substantially reduced among both 
the larger and smaller enterprises. 
The results, however, were still dis- 
appointing to the Government and 
spurred it to revise and renew the 
plan, in October 1962. The new plan 
has as a target the reduction in in- 
dustrial accident deaths and injury 
rates from 21.05 (per 1,000 workers) 
in 1961 to 12.30 in 1967. 1/ Again, 
the main emphasis is to be on safety 
in the smaller enterprises. 


The 1962 plan emphasizes promo- 
tion of new legislation and revision 
of existing laws on safety standards, 
expansion of activities to promote 
safety on a voluntary basis, strict- 
er inspection of work sites (particu: 
larly in industries having high acci- 
dent rates), encouragement of the 
formation in small- and medium-size 
firms of accident prevention  coun- 
cils, and increased technical guid- 
ance in safety in such enterprises. 





1/ The rates relate only to ac- 
cidents involving losses of 8 work- 
days or more; accidents in mines and 
the merchant marine are excluded. 




















The Labor Standards Law empow- 
ers the Labor Ministry to appoint 
safety experts and nominate safety 
promoters to assist small- and medi- 
um-size firms, since such firms are 
not required by law to hire safety 
supervisors to deal with their safe- 
ty problems, By 1962, there were 
1,000 safety instructors and 200,000 
safety promoters, the main support 
of the national safety plan. 


The safety instructors, part- 
time civil servants, are recruited 
by the Ministry of Labor from profes- 
sional safety organizations or the 
safety staffs of larger firms. They 
have had technical training and expe- 
rience in specific industries, These 
experts are assigned to smaller 
plants, at the request of plant own- 
ers, through the local or prefectural 
labor offices responsible for execu- 
tion of Labor Ministry directives, 


The safety promoters--employees 
of private industry who are trained 
in basic accident prevention tech- 
niques--are responsible for safety 
training of their fellow workers. 
They provide posters, literature, 
and other publicity regarding safety 
and are empowered to conduct inspec- 
tions of equipment, clothing, and 
other elements relating to safety. 
They must notify the plant manager 
of any hazardous conditions and seek 
their correction. When accidents 
occur, the safety promoters investi- 
gate the causes and report their 
findings to management. These re- 
ports are then to be used for elimi- 
nation of accident causes. 





2/ Under the Labor Standards 
Law, firms employing 50 workers or 
more, or which are equipped with 
motors of more than 75 kilowatts, 
are required to engage highly quali- 
fied safety supervisors, but only 
those firms having 500 or more work- 


ers must employ them full time. 


The role of workmen's compensa- 
in the Japanese safety pattern 
has been steadily increasing since 
its inception in 1947, In fiscal 
year 1962, the system covered almost 
18 million workers, compared with 
7 million workers in fiscal year 
1952. It covers all establishments 
in the manufacturing, power, water 
supply, mining, and transport indus- 
tries having five or more permanent 
workers. Coverage is also extended 
to workers in construction firms 
having 300 or more permanent employ- 
ees, freight handling services, lum- 
bering, and fisheries (only those on 
boats of 5 tons or more). Workers 
may be covered on a voluntary basis 
in agriculture, cattle breeding, 
trade, finance, motion picture pro- 
duction and distribution, communica- 
tions, amusements, hospitals, hotels, 

restaurants, and slaughterhouses. 


tion 


The Workmen's Compensation 
Scheme is wholly financed by employ- 
ers. Premiums are calculated mainly 
on the basis of payrolls, and adjust- 
ed to take into account the ratio of 
benefits to premiums in a previous 
period. This relating of premiums 
to safety performance has acted as 
an incentive to employers to improve 
safety standards. Benefit amounts 
are based on the severity of the in- 
jury and the amount of time lost by 
the worker, These benefits include 
costs of medical treatment and drugs, 
as well as paid leave owing to inca- 
pacitation of the worker. Compensa- 
tion and funeral costs are paid to 
the family or survivors of the work- 
er in cases where industrial acci- 
dents or injuries prove fatal. 


There is an advisory Workmen's 
Accident Compensation Insurance 
Council with five members each from 
Government, workers, and employers. 


--Theodore Bleeker 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 
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INTERNATIONAL 








AFRICA-EEC 


Scholarships Granted to African 








Students by the European Economic 
Community. The Commission of the 


European Economic Community granted 


the following numbers of _ scholar- 
ships to young people from the Afri- 
can countries associated with the 
EEC for study in institutions of 
higher education during the academic 
year 1962-63: 


Field of‘ study 





All Technical 
Country of origin scholarships Economics Agriculture studies 

All countrieS......e-. 187 137 18 32 
GURMIAL. (idan qaeece.e seins 12 6 3 3 
OMNBUSOB ids Cacaee deeede 19 12 4 3 
Central Africa Republic,., 2 2 - “ 
CHB. os bane Caste he Hee ll El - - 
Congo, Brazzaville....... 7 5 ’ 2 
Congo, Leopoldville...... 37 35 - 2 
Dahomey:. ,ccccccccceccccces 12 8 1 3 
French Somaliland........ 1 1 - ¢ 
GABON. c cccccccececccccccs 1 - - 1 
Ivory Coast....cccccceces 12 4 8 - 
Malagasy Republic........ 19 16 - 3 
MORE icc isvendincseoveces 4 4 - : 
WML ESOELE sc ddcce ce voces 4 3 : 1 
NEMA. coc ccsccsccccoece 3 2 1 "3 
Boas cedures ecseskes 8 5 : 3 
Senegal... .ccccccccccccce 7 6 r 1 
Somali Republic.........- 16 12 * 4 
Wo a6 cae) Kes 4:040-65.06% 2 1 1 
Cid? Voltas iis sic bc icewes 7 2 - 5 
Comoro Islands.........e- 1 1 2 , 


Source: 





U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 








WESTERN EUROPE 








INTERNATLONAL 


Dependence by European Countries 








on Foreign Workers Brought Problems 
in 1963. Many West European coun- 


tries employed large numbers of for- 


8 


eign workers in 1963, as in previous 
years, to meet manpower shortages in 
various sectors of their economies, 
In most of these countries, the num- 
ber of foreign workers had continued 
to rise, but in some, for example, 
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and the Federal Republic of 
the increase in 1963 was 


Sweden 
Germany , 
smaller than that in earlier years, 


The large proportion of foreign- 
ers among the wage and salary earn- 
ers brought two somewhat contradic- 
tory problems to light: (1) A poten- 
tial trend toward unlimited impor- 
tation of foreign labor, contributing 
to an overextension of the economy 
and (2) a possibility that the sup- 
ply of foreign European workers may 
become too low to meet demand, 


1. The first problem arose in 
Switzerland, where the number of for- 
eign workers who had been in the 
country for less than 10 years had 
grown between August 1960 and August 
1963 from 435,000 to 690,000--a 58- 
percent increase, To this number 
should be added 130,000 foreign work- 
ers who have lived in the country 
for 10 or more years and are "no 
longer subject to control," Since 
this latter group of workers is au- 
thorized to bring their families in- 
to Switzerland, almost 1 million out 
of a total population of 5.7 million 
are now foreign workers or members 
of the families of foreign workers, 
This sizable proportion of foreign 
workers has increasingly alarmed the 
Government, management, labor, and 
other groups concerned, for economic, 
social, or political reasons. In 
view of the limited effect of Gov- 
ernment-industry agreements which 
had been designed to reduce the high 
growth rate of the foreign labor 
force through voluntary action, a 
Federal decree was promulgated on 
March 1, 1963, which provided that, 
until the end of February 1964, per- 
mits would ‘no longer be issued to 
foreign workers unless the prospec- 
tive employer could show that he was 
not expanding his enterprise. In 
Subsequent public discussions, the 
foreign-worker population, which 


continued to be considered excessive, 
together with the large influx of 

foreign money and extremely high con- 
struction activity, was blamed for 

the “overheating" (i.e., inflation 

and overextension) of the Swiss econ- 
omy, Accordingly, the Federal Coun- 

cil, in addition to submitting two 

draft decrees--one concerning mone- 

tary, capital market, and credit 

policy and the other concerning con- 

trol of the construction industry-- 

asked the Parliament to extend the 

1963 decree with modifications de- 

signed to make it more effective in 

preventing further growth of the for- 
eign work force. A decree thus was 

issued on February 21, 1964, extend- 

ing the old decree and providing 
that, as a rule, residence permits 

will be issued to new foreign work- 

ers in the future only if the full 

complement of the would-be employer 
has dropped to less than 97 percent 

of the number employed on March l, 

1964, and even then only to an ex- 
tent that the hiring of new foreign 
workers would not lead to an increase 
beyond 97 percent. The Federal De- 
partment of Economics, moreover, may 
reduce this percentage to 95 percent 

if a census taken in May 1964 indi- 

cates a further growth in the coun- 

try's foreign manpower. 


2. Other West European coun- 
tries with manpower shortages are 
finding it difficult to recruit addi- 
tional foreign workers because eco- 
nomic conditions have improved in 
some of the European countries which 
have been chief suppliers of foreign 
labor in the past. For example, West 
European countries have recruited, 
it is estimated, more than 800,000 
workers in Spain, Although the num- 
ber of people leaving Spain is still 
high, labor emigration from Spain to 
other parts of Europe is declining, 
and the number of Spanish workers re- 
turning home is increasing. The fac- 
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tors responsible include changes in 
Spain's public labor policies, a re- 
cent favorable trend in the general 


level of both employment and unemploy- 


in domestic wages, 
and some gov- 


ment, increases 
economic development, 


ernmental efforts to avert the begin- 


ning of a shortage of skilled labor 
through attempts to curb emigration, 
at least, of skilled workers, If 
the Spanish Economic and Social De- 


velopment Plan for 1964-67 is success- 


ful, it is not unlikely that Spanish 
labor emigration to other European 
countries will continue to decline 


and that increasing numbers of Spain- 


ish workers will return from abroad, 

Italy has been another major 
market for foreign manpower, 
unemployment had seemed chronic, and 
the nation is said to have supplied 
other European countries with more 
than 1 million workers in the post- 
war period, As in Spain, Italy has 
also experienced rather rapid eco- 
nomic recovery in recent years, and 
it has become increasingly difficult 
to satisfy rising demands for skilled 
labor. Although Italians still 
constitute the largest element of 
foreign labor, statistics for recent 
years show that emigration to other 
European (and overseas) 
has been decreasing 


of Italians 
increasing, 


countries 
and the number 


returning home has been 


The favorable developments in 
the Spanish and Italian labor mar- 


kets, if continuing, may increase 


recent efforts of West European coun- 


tries to import labor from other con- 


in Europe; 


tinents,.--U.S. Embassies 


Swiss Press, 











FRANCE 
National Employment Fund Estab- 
lished, Legislation enacted in De- 


10 


Here, 


cember 1963 established a "National 
Employment Fund" to be administered 
by the Directorate General of Labor 
and Manpower in the Ministry of La- 


bor. The Fund, which has a budget 
of 24 million francs (US$480,000) 
for 1964, is designed to assist in 


the achievement of a more balanced 
labor market (1) by relieving the 
growing shortages of technicians and 


other highly skilled workers, (2) by| 


reducing the remaining pockets of 
unemployment in chronically depressed 


areas, and particularly, (3) by striv- 


ing to avert, on a long-range basis, 


serious imbalances which would other. 


wise result from accelerated techni- 
cal development, stiffer competition 
by foreign firms in the growing Eur- 
opean Common Market, and rapid popu- 
lation growth, The new legislation 


aims to combat such _ imbalances 
through offering various financial 
incentives, intensifying training 


and retraining programs, improving 
placement and related services, and 


encouraging labor mobility. It is 4 
coordinated and comprehensive pro- 


gram for all workers, Earlier relo- 


cation and redevelopment programs 
were generally limited to specific 
groups such as agricultural workers, 
shipyard workers, and iron and coal 


miners. 


The new Fund is empowered to 


pay allowances to (1) displaced 
workers for retraining for other em- 


ployment and (2) workers who have 


completed retraining or have been 
issued certificates attesting to 
their qualifications for relocation 
and transportation to a labor short- 


age area froma region of underem- 
ployment, actual or anticipated, 


The need for assistance under 
the Fund to geographic regions or 


job categories where heavy unemploy- 
ment exists, or is anticipated, is 
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determined by the Minister of Labor 
after consultation with a tripartite 
employment committee, which includes 


representatives of the public author- 
ities and the employer and worker or- 


ganizations concerned, In_ special 
cases, the Fund may enter into coop- 
erative agreements with labor, em- 


ployer, or other occupational organi- 


zations to finance temporary differ- 
ential allowances ona tapering scale 


for 


workers who cannot be retrained 


immediately andwho accept lower paid 
jobs, and special separation allow- 
ances for certain categories of dis- 
placed workers over 60 years of age. 
--U.S. Embassy, Paris. 





SPAIN 


Labor Aspects or the 1964-67 Ec- 





onomic and Social Development Plan. 





Spain's new economic development plan, 
which went into effect January 1, 
1964, has the following significant 
overall objectives in the field of 


labor: 
--Reduction of the disparities in 


incomes and living standards through 


adoption of an incomes policy and 


through regional development, 


full 


Achievement and maintenance of 
employment, 


Acceleration of social mobility 


and social progress generally. 


and f£ 
plan 


the 
cost- 


To assure greater stability of 
lexibility in real wages, the 


calls for periodic adjustment of 


minimum wage to changes in the 


of-living index, productivity 


increases, andother relevant factors. 


Stati 
which 


ment 


incom 


stics are being compiled on 


to base decisions and imple- 
measures in connection with an 


es policy, Regional develop- 


ment measures in the program are de- 


Signe 
in de 
the 


d to raise the living standards 


pressed areas, particularly in 
agricultural sector, as well as 


to curtail migrati 
areas of Spain. 


The acquisit 


on among different 


ion of shares by 


workers in their firms' capital will 


be facilitated, 


Fiscal measures by 


which the plan aims to benefit under- 


privileged groups 


include a progres- 


sive system of taxation, enlargement 
of the National Fund for Social Secu- 
rity, and an increase in public ex- 
penditures for social purposes, such 


as housing for l 


ow-income workers. 


Finally, aggregate amounts payable 


in social securi 


ty allowances and 


benefits will be raised progressive- 


ly through periodic revision of rates 
in accordance with the level of wages 


and salaries, 


In the field 


of employment, it 


is planned that by 1967 industry and 


services will furnish 830,000 more 
jobs and that 340,000 workers will 
have left agriculture. General edu - 
cation and advanced technical train- 
ing will be expanded, and vocational 


training facilities capable of accom- 
modating 112,898 new students are ex- 


pected to be made 


available. Place- 


ment services for workers are to be 


improved, --U,S, Embassy, Madrid, 





SWITZERLAND 


Peace Pact in the Machinery and 





Metals Industry Up for Renewal, The 





“Convention of Peace"! between lead- 


ing employers' associations in the 


Swiss machinery a 
and the Swiss 


Watchmakers! Union 
for renewal in Jul 


nd metals industry 
Metalworkers' and 


is again slated 
y 1964. This pact, 


originally signed in 1937, had been 


adopted afteras 


erious strike that 


aimed to forestall introduction of 


wage determination 
mental arbitration 


through govern- 
e It established 


the principle that, during the time 


of its validity, 


the parties shall, 
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under all circumstances, refrain 
from such militant tactics as 
strikes, lockouts, and boycotts, and 
that differences of opinion and dis- 
putes shall be settled through the 
procedires provided in the conven- 
tion, Also covered in the peace 
obligation are controversies arising 
out of negotiations for the conclu- 
sion of a new, or the modification 
of an existing, collective agreement 
and disputes about the application 


or interpretation of a current agree- 


ment, The peace pact's range of ap- 
plication is broader than that of 
the usual "no-strike, no-lockout" 
clause included in individual collec- 
tive contracts in the United States, 
It is not a collective contract in 
the customary sense dealing with 
matters such as wages, hours, work- 
ing conditions, and terms of employ- 
ment, but rather presupposes that 
such matters are regulated separate- 
ly through collective bargaining on 
the enterprise level, 


The convention provides that 
differences of opinion and disputes 
shall be adjusted primarily within 


the enterprise concerned, In major 
enterprises, a committee for this 
purpose is chosen by the workers, 


Controversial issues which cannot be 
settled by direct amicable agreement 
between employers and their workers 


must be submitted to the parties on 
both sides for clarification and me- 


diation, Controversies relating to 
general working or employment condi- 
tions in the industry are also to be 
submitted to the organizations for 
discussion with the intent of reach- 
ing a solution in accordance with 
"the requirements of good faith," 
If agreement is not reached by the 
procedure, the issue is to be sub- 
mitted to an adhoc conciliation 
board composed of a chairman "with 
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judicial independence," chosen by 
the parties concerned and two impar- 
tial members selected by the chair- 
man from nomination lists submitted 
by the parties, In the event that 
one of the contending parties rejects 
the board's recommendation, the 
board may render a decision, pro- 
vided that both parties declare in 
advance that they will accept the 
decision as binding. In exceptional 
cases, an arbitration board consist- 
ing of a chairman and two expert 
members, chosen in a manner similar 
to the way the chairmen and members 
of conciliation boards are chosen, 
may decide a dispute without prior 


joint consent of the contending 
parties, 

Both the union and the employ- 
ers' associations have expressed 


satisfaction with the peace pact, The 
union has_ stressed that, under the 


convention, 80 percent of the con- 
troversies concerning wages were 
settled in direct negotiations be- 


tween the worker committees and the 
managements concerned and, further, 
that only 4 to 5 percent of the 
differences which necessitated inter 
vention by the organizations on both 
sides had to be adjusted by a con- 
ciliation board, Awards made by an 
arbitration board were rare, For 
management's part, the employers' 
associations pointed out that the 
pact has brought ever closer commu- 
nity of interest between the parties, 
as evidenced by the concessions re- 
garding wages and working conditions, 


Only a few small strikes have 
occurred in the machinery and metals 
industry, and the participants were 
penalized in accordance with the pro 
visions of the convention, Since the 
industry is the nation's most impor- 
tant one in terms of employment (and 
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export), the Convention of Peace-- 
together with the adoption in other 
industries of pacts modeled after 
it--has contributed to the marked 
decline in the total number of work 
stoppages in Switzerland; for ex- 
ample, no stoppages occurred in 1961 
and only two in 1962. The two in 
1962 involved two enterprises and 
163 workers and resulted in the loss 
of 1,386 working days in that year, 
--Swiss publications, 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Decline in Unemployment in 1963, 
The unemployment rate in Great Bri- 
tain was 2,2 percent of all persons 
employed and unemployed in January 
1964, compared with 3.6 percent in 
January 1963, Great Britain's eco- 
nomic expansion and a mild winter 
have had the effect of reversing the 
normal seasonal pattern of unemploy- 
ment, The 3-month increase of 23,263 
in the number of enemployed persons 
(excluding schoolleavers) from Octo- 
ber to January may be compared with 





an increase of about 58,900, which 

is usual for this period, In Septem- 

ber 1963, unemployment declined by 

11,201, the first decline in this 

month since World War II. Corres- 

ponding to the unemployment decline 

was the reversal in the seasonal 

trend for unfilled vacancies. The 

number of vacancies rose by 13,526 

from October to Jauuary, in contrast 

to the normal seasonal decrease of 

about 32,600. The regional pattern 

of unemployment remained more or 

less unchanged, In January 1964, un- 
employment ranged from 8 percent in 

Northern Ireland, 4.7 percent in 

Scotland, 4.7 percent in Wales (part- 
ly due to a steel strike), to about 

1.2 percent in both London and the 

Southeast region. 


The slight increase in unemploy- 
ment between December 1963 and Janu- 
ary 1964, from 2.0 to 2,2 percent, 
did not indicate a change in the 
downward trend of unemployment, as 
it was the smallest increase for 
that time of year since the winter 
of 1959-60.--U.S. Embassy, London, 











EASTERN EUROPE 








GERMANY, SOVIET ZONE OF 


Defections of Scientists Con- 
tinue, More than 1,700 scholars 
fled from the Soviet Zone of Germany 
to the Federal Republic over the 6- 
year period ending in December 1963, 
according to West German official 
Statistics, The scholars included 
511 from the field of medicine, 486 





from the natural sciences, 276 from 
the arts, 216 from agriculture and 
forestry, and 92 from other fields, 
Almost one-third of these refugees 
were professors or lecturers, The 
largest number--298--came from the 
Humboldt University in East Berlin, 
and 243 from research institutes of 
the Academy of Sciences, -- German 
Federal Government. 
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SOUTH ASIA grams 
Indon¢ 
Singa] 
labor 
AFGHANISTAN labor force in April 1963 was found }ép!o3 
to be 17,618 and the population, ['4"8+! 
Manpower Statistics Released, 87,500. Employment in the private }®S § 
Following the establishment of the sector amounted to 16,144 and in the [°e*V°' 
country's first 5-year development public sector, 1,474, Eighty-four [°e"* ‘ 
plan in 1956, Afghanistan began the percent of the men 15 to 64 years of | & 
periodic collection of statistics on age were in the labor force, A dis- mares 
population and the labor force. De- tribution by age group of the popu la- 24 - 
tailed statistics from several sur- tion of Herat is as follows: tirem 
veys were published in December 1963 Laido’ 
in the Kabul press. Percent of [ewal 
population _ [from 
A survey of the labor force was Age group Male Female |third 
completed in 1962 and 1963 for nine wot 
cities--Kabul, Baghlan, Pul-i-Khumri, All ages,...., 100.0 100.0 pefen: 
Kunduz, Khanabad, Herat, Ghazni, Kan- 0-4 years.......... 17.6 16.6 
dahar, and Jalalabad, The labor S<55 POOTR. . «206004 30,2 2762 
force in these cities totaled 127,- 15-64 years..eeee- 47.9 52.6 
000. Kabul had the largest labor 65 years and over.. 4.3 3.5 
force (61,000), followed by Herat Note: Because of rounding, sums 
(19,500), and Kandahar (19,300). The of percentages may not equal 100. 
most recent semiannual survey of Ka- 
bul had indicated that 34,000 persons It was also revealed that nine 
were employed in the private sector major construction projects have cre- ; 
and 7,000 in government, The number ated 50,000 new jobs. Thus, the 5- 
of employed women in the group of year plans, the second one initiated . 
cities had tripled since 1959, as in 1962, have increased the labor 
against an 18-fold increase in Kabul, force, reduced unemployment, and 
‘raised the standard of living of the 
In another survey of the city working population, They also have 
of Herat, conducted by the Manpower shown the need to improve the train- 
Division of the Ministry of Planning ing and skill of both the educated 
on a sample basis under the supervi- and uneducated groups.--U.S, Embassy, 
sion of United Nations experts, the Kabul. U 
A 
A 
FAR EAST A 
B 
B 
. C 
SINGAPORE stone Tire and Rubber Co,, Singapore, C 
has negotiated a pension plan that a 
Firestone Introduces Retirement is likely to become a pattern for 
Plan, The United States-owned Fire- other Singapore industries which gen-F-— 
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| ferally do not have retirement pro- ion the embargo's effects on the 
grams for workers, Following the workers, 
Indonesian embargo on trade with 
Singapore, the company reduced its Pension provisions were nego- 
labor force of 342 by laying off 176 tiated for daily rated employees by 
Found \employees and retiring 86 workers the Singapore Rubber  Employees' 
-ion. {ranging in age from 55 to 76, Work- Union and for clerical workers by 
vata ers accepting retirement have re- the Singapore Business Houses Employ- 
1 the ceived a cash settlement of 10 per- ees' Union, both of which were affil- 
four pent of annual salary for each year iates of the leftist-Singapore Asso- 
-s of of employment, based on 1955 pay ciation of Trade Unions (SATU). The 
dis- jrates for service through that year SATU has never been able to achieve 
ypu la. 204 on rates paid in the year of re- registration by the Government, The 
tirement for service following 1955, clerical workers are now represented 
Laidoff workers will receive amounts by the Singapore Manual and Mercan- 
of equal to one-third of their salaries tile Workers' Union (a National 
on from the company. and another one- Trade Union Congress affiliate), 
male {third from the Government for a peri- which has accepted the terms of the 
od of 6 months, under the Economic pension plan,--U.S, Consulate Gener- 
00.0 jlefense legislation enacted to cush- al, Singapore. 
16.6 
27.2 
52.6 
3.5 
ia LABOR CONDITIONS IN ASIA AND AUSTRALIA 
nine Brief digest of labor conditions in Asia and Australia for 36 
oral countries have been prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
io Sa ditions, The digests, usually four pages in length, contain sections 
ated covering: F ’ 
actors Affecting Labor 
abor Labor Force: Size and Structure 
and Labor Standards 
Res. Wages, Hours, Prices and Level of Living 
went Employers and Their Organizations 
eae Labor-Management Relations 
assy, : ; eae 
Free copies may be obtained from the Bureau of Labdér Statistics, 
U.S, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. The countries are: 
ai Aden Hong Kong Korea, Republic of Qatar 
Afghanistan India Kuwait Ryukyu Islands 
Australia Indonesia Lebanon Saudi Arabia 
ai oe Bahrein Iran Malaya Syria 
Burma Iraq Nepal Thailand 
Cambodia Israel New Guinea,Australian Turkey 
pores Ceylon Japan New Zealand Viet-Nam, North 
that China,Communist Jordan Pakistan Viet-Nam, South 
fod China, Taiwan Korea, North Philippines Yemen 
gen- 
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BOOK REVIEW AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON 


FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





Labor Conditions in Communist Cuba, 
Cuban Economic Research Project, 
José R, Alvarez Dfaz, Chairman, 
Coral Gables, Fla., University of 
Miami, 1963. 149 pp. (In Spanish 
and English, ) 





The authors present a system- 
atic account of the Communist impact 
on the workers of Cuba, an evalua- 


tion of the present situation as com- 


pared with that existing prior to 
1959, andacomparison with the labor 
structure in the Soviet Union, Their 
report is based mainly on primary 
sources (i.e., official Cuban laws 
and regulations, Cuban newspapers, 
radio and television broadcasts), 
but some information was also gained 
through interviews with Cubans in 
exile, 


The Communist influence on labor 
conditions is discussed in relation 
to free enterprise, labor, and the 
State; employment and unemployment; 
working time and leisure; wages and 
salaries; the individual labor con- 
tract; union, employer, and profes- 
Sional associations; labor conflicts 
and their solution; and collective 
bargaining. 


The Cuban Constitution and labor 
statutes prior to 1959, according to 
the authors of the study, were pat- 
terned after those of advanced West- 
ern countries, The report presents 
evidence to show that the present 


Communist administration has destroy- 


ed the legal basis of the previous 


system, 
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The substantive rights of labor 
as guaranteed by the 1940 Cuban Con- 
stitution and by various laws, col- 
lective agreements, and other meas- 
ures existing prior to 1959 have 
been either totally or severely un- 
dermined in Cuba, The interest of 
the State, even where detrimental to 
union members, has been made of para 
mount importance to the unions, whose 
main objective used to be to serve 


the rights and interests of the work; 


er, The report states that not only 
have the goals of unionism been per- 
verted but also that the basic rights 
of labor have been limited, Virtual 
control of unions by the State de- 
prives workers of the freedom to join 
a union of their choosing, since the 
new union system eliminated craft or 
ganization and established unions 
along industry lines, Worker-members 
of cooperatives have been specifical 
ly prohibited from organizing; thus 
a large segment of farm workers have 
lost former union rights, 


Other restrictions have under- 
mined the freedom of the unions, The 
right to strike still exists although 
only in a limited legal sense, From 
a practical standpoint, however, the 
strike has been made impossible, On 
different occasions, public authori- 
ties have stated that the strike is 
a counterrevoluntionary act, Extreme 
penalties, from long prison terms to 
death sentences, have been given for 
boycotts and especially for sabotage 


Collective bargaining as it is 
practiced in Cuba today serves to re 
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iterate the obligation of workers to- This has involved extension of the 


ward the productive process rather work schedule; restrictions on lei- 
than to protect the workers and to sure time, vacations, and various 
regulate industrial relations, Sala- forms of leaves of absence; penal- 
ries, length of workday, leisure, and ties for absenteeism; the imposition 
other labor conditions are regulated of unpaid "voluntary" work; the for- 
by the Ministry of Labor without the mation of "voluntary battalions" of 
participation of the interested workers (e.g., for cane cutting); and 
parties, the imposition of minimum work norms. 
Economically, the worker in Cuba Cuba ranked fourth among the 
has suffered a substantial setback ac- Latin American countries in per ca- 
cording to the report, Salaries have pita income in 1957 ($374), accord- 
been frozen and subsequently reduced, ing to statistics published by the 
Christmas bonuses and overtime premi- International Monetary Fund, In 1962, 
ums have been eliminated, and salary according to calculations of the au- 
deductions have been tripled, thors, the estimated real per capita 
Scrip, tokens, or coupons are com- income of the Cuban population had 
monly used to pay salaries, in part declined to $185 per year, and Cuba 
or in whole, on People's Farms and at that time was among the seven low- 
in Agricultural Cooperatives, In est per capita income countries of 
its efforts to maintain maximum pro- Latin America, 
duction, the State has increased the 
amount of time worked at the same --Elizabeth Kreitler 
time that it has decreased salaries, Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 





The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions during February and March 1964, 


INTERNATIONAL 
International Labour Office, Basic Agreements and Joint Statements on La- 
bour-Management Relations, Geneva, 1963. 123 pp. (Labour-Management Re- 
lations Series No, 17.) Includes Belgium, Cyprus, Denmark, Finland, Feder- 
al Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Kenya, Malaya, Norway, West Pakistan, 
Philippines, Sweden, and Switzerland, 








Sturmthal, Adolf. Workers Councils: A Study of Workplace Organization on 
Both Sides of the Iron Curtain, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1964, 


217 pp. 








WESTERN EUROPE 
INTERNATLONAL 


"The Trade Unions and Economic and Social Planning," ICFTU Economic and So- 
cial Bulletin, March 1964, Series of articles summarizing the views, in 
general, of European trade unions, particularly the French and West German 
non-Communist federations, 
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SWITZERLAND 


Saxer, Arnold, Die Soziale Sicherheit in der Schweiz (Social Security in 


Switzerland), Bern, Paul Haupt, 1963. 114 pp. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


McCarthy, W, E. J, The Closed Shop in Britain, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1964, 286 pp. 





U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 
HUNGARY 
Ozsvald, Laszl6. A_miszaki dolgoz6k anyagi Oszténzési rendszere. Budapest, 
Kozgazdasagi Es Jogi Konyvkiad6, 1963, 185 pp. (Magyar tudomanyos aka- 
démia kézgazdasagtudomanyi intézete.) (English summary inserted.) System 
of material incentives for technical personnel in Hungarian industry, 





POLAND 


U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, The Labor Force in Po- 
land, 1964, 46 pp. (International Population Statistics Reports, Series 
P-90, No. 20.) 

U.S.S.R. 

Rules of the Trade Unions of the U,S,S,R. Moscow, Profizdat, 1964, 32 pp. 
Constitution of the Soviet labor organizations as revised by the 13th Con- 
gress of Trade Unions of the U.S,.S.R. in October-November 1963, 








YUGOSLAVIA 

U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Ed- 
ucation in Yugoslavia and the New Reform: The Legal Basis, Organization, 
Administration, and Program of the Secondary Schools, By Vera Tomich, 
Washington, 1963, 146 pp. (OE-14089, Bulletin 1963, No. 20.) 








NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Middle East, 1962, London, Europe Publications, Ltd., 1962. 536 pp. 
Includes information about economic surveys of Middle East countries, 





CEYLON 


Commission of Inquiry on Technical Education, Report, 1963. Colombo, Guv- 
ernment Press, 1963. 349 pp. 





Department of Census and Statistics. Census of Ceylon, 1953. Vol.IV (Part 





II), Section 8(B)--Income, Ceylon, Government Press, 1962. 949 pp. 





INDIA 
"Labour Conditions in Carpet Weaving Industry," Indian Labour Journal, Vol. 
IV, September 1963, pp. 928-970, 


Vaid, K, N. Growth and Practice of Trade Unionism, Delhi, Delhi School of 
Social Work, 1962, 200 pp. 
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AFRICA 
INTERNATIONAL 


Carter, Gwendolen M., ed, Five African States' Responses to Diversity: The 
Congo, Dahomey, The Cameroun Federal Republic, The Rodesias and Nyasaland, 
South Africa, Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1963. 641 pp. 











GHANA 


Central Bureau of Statistics. Labour Statistics, 1962. Accra, Government 
Printer, 1963. 28 pp. 





KENYA 
Labour Department, Report, 1962, Nairobi, Government Printer,1964. 55 pp. 
The Treasury, Economics and Statistics Division. Economic Survey, 1963. 


Nairobi, Government Printer, 1963. 49 pp. 


NIGERIA 
Federal Ministry of Labour, Report, 1960-61, Lagos, Federal Ministry of 
Information, Printing Division, 1964, 68 pp. 





Federal Ministry of Labour Cooperative Division, Report, 1960-1962. Lagos, 
Federal Ministry of Information, Printing Division, 1963. 13 pp. 





SUDAN 


Ministry of Finance and Economics, Economic Planning Secretariat, The Ten- 
Year Plan of Economic and Social Development, 1961/62-1970/71. Khartoum, 
1962, 180 pp. 





FAR EAST 


AUSTRALIA 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 1963. Canberra, Commonwealth Government Printer, 1963, 1328 pp. 








CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 


Taiwan, Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics, Executive 
Yuan, Statistical Abstract of the Republic of China, 1963. Taipei, 1963. 
706 pp. 


HONG KONG 





Szczepanik, E, F., ed. Symposium on Economic and Social Problems of the Far 
East, University of Hong Kong, 1961, Hong Kong, University Press, 1962, 
508 pp. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS 


BLS Report 262: Labor in Peru. 65 pp. 40 cents, Superintendent of Doc- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402. 

Trade Unions and Labor-Management Relations in the Soviet Union: A 
Brief Description and Bibliography. 5 pp. Free, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S, Department of Labor, Washington, D, C., 20210. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON CANADA 


Explanatory Note 


In Canada, data on the labor 
force, earnings, and hours of work, 
and price indexes are collected and 
analyzed by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (DBS), The results of DBS 
surveys are published regularly in 
the Canada Yearbook and monthly in 
the Canadian Statistical Review, La- 


bour Gazette, Employment and Pay- 














rolls, Estimates of Labour Income, 
Price and Price Indexes, Labour 
Force, and Man-Hours and Hourly Earn- 
ings. Latest information on labor 
statistics in Canada, as published 


in the above sources, is presented 
in the tables following this section, 


Labor Force. Information’ on 
the labor force is based on data col- 
lected through a_ sample survey of 
households. Interviews are carried 
out in about 30,0CO households across 
the country chosen by area sampling 
methods. Estimates of employment, 
unemployment, and nonlabor force ac- 
tivity refer to the specific week 
covered by the survey each month. 
The sample usedinthe surveys of the 
labor force has been designed to cov- 
er all persons in the civilian nonin- 


stitutional population who are 14 
years of age or over and who reside 


in Canada, with the exception of mem- 


bers of the Armed Forces, residents 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territo- 
ries, and Indians on reservations. 
The excluded categories amount to 
about 3 percent of the population 14 


years of age and over, 





The employed include all persons 


who, during the reference week: (a) 
did any work for pay or profit; (b) 


did any work which contributed to 


the running of a farm or business op- 
erated by a related member of the 
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household; or (c) had a job but were 
not at work because of bad weather, 
illness, industrial dispute, or vaca. 
tion, or because they were taking 
time off for other reasons. Persons 
who had jobs but did not work in the 
survey week and who also looked for 
work are counted as unemployed per- 
sons without work and seeking work, 


The unemployed include all per- 
sons who, through the reference week: 
(a) were without work and seeking 
work, i.e., did no work during the 
reference week and were looking for 
work; or would have been looking for 
work except that they were temporar- 
ily ill, were on indefinite or pro- 
longed layoff, or who believed no 
suitable work was available in the 
community; or (b) were temporarily 
laid off for the full week, i.e., 
were waiting to be called back to a 
job from which they had been laid 
off for less than 30 days. 


Those not in the labor force in- 
clude all civilians 14 years of age 
and over (exclusive of the institu- 
tional population) who are not classi- 
fied as employed or unemployed, This 
category includes those going to 
school, keeping house, too old or 
otherwise unable to work, and volun- 
tarily idle or retired. Housewives, 
students, and others who worked part 
time are classified as employed. 


Employment data are also paige 
mated by a monthly mail surv 


establishments which relates to ell 


branches of forestry, mining, manu- 
facturing, transportation, storage 
and communication, construction, pub: 
lic utilities, trade, finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate, and certain 
groups of service industries. The 
questionnaire used in the survey asks 
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to state the number of 


emp loyers 
wage earners and salaried employees 


drawing pay inthe last pay period 
in the month, with their payroll dis- 
bursements in the same period, Firms 
usually employing fewer than 15 per- 
sons are not covered, Data are re- 
quested for all classes of employees 
in the establishment. Statistics 
for owners are excluded. 


Man-Hours and Earnings. Man- 


hours of work and earnings data are 
based on the establishment survey. 
Firms are asked to furnish informa- 
tion for wage earners for whom they 
keep records of hours worked, so that 
the statistics relate tohourly rated 
wage earners or production workers 
employed full time and part time, 
Data for salaried personnel are ex- 
cluded. 


The man-hours data include hours 
worked by full- and part-time wage 
earners, including overtime hours ac- 
tually worked; premium or penalty 
hours credited for the purpose of 
computing overtime payments are ex- 
cluded. Hours credited to workers 
absent on leave with pay are included. 
Averages are obtained by dividing 
the aggregate hours worked by the 
full- and part-time wage earners 
working such hours. 


Gross wages earned before deduc- 


tions for taxes, unemployment insur- 
ance, etc., byfull- or part-time wage 
earners whose hours are reported are 


provided by the establishment survey. 
Included are payments for overtime 


work, incentive bonuses, cost-of-liv- 


ing bonuses paid at regular intervals, 
and amounts credited to wage earners 


on leave with pay in the survey pe- 


tiod. Bonuses paid infrequently and 
employer contributions to welfare 


funds are excluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts, Statistics 
on work stoppages are compiled by 





the Economics and Research Branch of 

the Department of Labour onthe basis 

of reports from the Unemployment In- 

surance Commission. Data on strikes 

and lockouts include stoppages in- 

volving (a) six workers or more and 
lasting at least 1 working day or (b) 
lasting less than 1 day or involving 
fewer than six workers but exceeding 

a total of 9 man-days. The data on 

number of workers involve include 

all workers directly involved in the 

disputes leading to work stoppages. 

Workers laid off because of a work 

stoppage and others indirectly af- 

fected are not included. 


Prices and Family Expenditures. 
The Prices Division of the DBS col- 
lects, compiles, and publishes data 
on prices and consumer expenditures. 
The Retail Price Section of the Divi- 
sion compiles consumer price indexes 
for the nation and 10 cities in the 
principal regions, based upon a 1957 
family expenditure survey. The base 
year for the indexes is 1949, The 
national index applies to 300 consum- 
er items, weighted by 1957 family ex- 
penditure patterns. As a result of a 
family expenditure survey in 1962, 
the consumer price indexes will be 
revised to reflect changes in expend- 
iture patterns and to change the base 
year to 1961. 





Family expenditure surveys are 
conducted by the Consumer Expendi- 
tures Section of the Prices Division. 
The 1957 survey used in preparing 
the national consumer price index 
covered families who had incomes be- 
tween $2,000 and $7,000 and who lived 
in 27 cities of over 30,000 popula- 
tion. In 1962, the Section under- 
took a detailed food expenditure sur- 
vey covering families of specified 
size and income in seven major cities, 
for which results have been pub- 
lished. The Section is now process- 
ing results of the 1962 general family 
expenditure survey, 
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Table 1. Canada. 


Employment Status of the Civilian Labor Force, 


by Sex, 1950 and November of 1961-63 and February 1964 


(In thousands) 














1950 November | November | November | Februar 

Empl t stat 4 y 
mpiom re sean annual 1961 1962 1963 1964 

average 1/ 

Population, 14 years of Fl 
oe dee Gale al... 9,615 12,089 | 12,307 | 12,566 | 12,633 
i sities staan a axon 4,822 6,018 6,116 6,241 6,272 | 
SE ieee ARES PO Me Feitetale Shai 4,793 6,071 6,191 6.325 6,361 

Both Sexes 
Civilian labor force..... 5,163 6,504 6,612 6,799 6,690 
MD LOVOG. ocnnvesassrces 4,976 6.135 6,270 6,496 6,223 
ABEARUIERRR 5 ¢ 0:0 00,900 1,018 629 597 613 570 
Nonagriculture....... 3,958 5,526 5,673 5,883 5,653 
Unemployed..........2+- 186 349 342 303 467 
Not in labor force....... 4,453 5,585 5,695 5,767 5,943 
Male 
Civilian labor force..... (3/) 4,745 4,787 4,868 4,801 
Baptoveesii sess sb stewcis (3/) 4,454 4,509 4,624 4,399 
Baemployedi.s ccc. crceecs (3/) 291 278 244 402 
Not in labor force....... (3/) L273 1,329 Ligado 1,417 
Female 

Civilian labor force..... (3/) 1,759 1,825 1,931 1,889 
eG isd and:nennsls 4H (3/) 1,701 1,761 1,872 1,824 
Unemployed......--.e+e6. (3/) 58 64 59 65 
Not :inwlabor: forces... (3/) 4,312 4,366 4,394 4,472 




















to 


1/ Because of rounding, sums of 
individual items may not add 
totals. 

2/ Excludes inmates of institu- 


tions, members 
Indians 


living on 


of the Armed Forces, 
reservations, and 


residents of the Yukon and Northwest 


Territories. 
Not available. 


3/ 


Source: 
wa, Canada, 


various issues. 


The Labour Force (Otta- 
Bureau of Statistics), 
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ms Table 2. Canada. Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, 1/ 
Annual Averages, 1953-63, and January 1963-February 1964 
(Workers in thousands) 
aeons Unemployed 
"ebruary Year and month Labor force Employed Unemployed as percent of 
1964 labor force 2/ 
Annual average: 
RIE aeiW 66 oi bctln's o 6'e 6 abcess 5,397 5,235 162 3.0 
12,633 ? WO hakchenaiaibanta 5,493 5,243 250 4.6 
————— LCS SE ere re sae, 5,610 5,364 245 4.4 
6,272 | AT ay Bere ae 5,782 5,585 197 3.4 
6,361 SON biting ksndings 6,003 5,725 278 4.6 
TD Hi 46 eens ble-ol ear ee teers G,122 5,695 432 Fak 
Loy ae ey ee ere a 6,228 5,856 373 6.0 
6.69 SERRA ae Smee 6,403 5,955 448 7.0 
»690 BOO 66 Fit hdemeeeeies ee 6,518 6,049 409 Fe2 
6,223 WEE, iii cteet 6,608 6,217 391 5.9 
570 jie Serre eer eee 6,737 6,364 373 5.5 
5,653 [Sale Eg en aa ag gee 6,497 5,956 541 8.3 
467 ts EEE ER TORE EE 6,496 5,951 545 8.4 
5,943 I ca Savane boneow 8 6,512 5,963 549 8.4 
Es cn wie cine cans ws 6,559 6,097 462 7.0 
Ms sic atictaais's beac Miecolas 6,658 6,312 346 52 
ROMER isansshkn5) aceioecace aaa e are 6,839 6,535 304 4.4 
4,801 i Sines bas ae eens 7,035 6,742 293 4.3 
4,399 MOR: crux css peicuns 7,016 6,746 270 3.8 
402 September............. 6,815 6,565 250 3.7 
OU EGRBE ois 5 corns 0% soce.s,4 6,841 6,576 265 3.9 
1,417 November............-- 6,799 6,496 303 4.5 
DOGOMU OR idx. 6. <5c- 6 Gaiease 0-0-0 6,774 6,428 346 §<1 
BRO SORBATE Y 66s 6 a.15.5 9.0 's:0:0's: 6:0 6,697 6,231 466 7.0 
1,889 Pe RS Wiel og 420 a vee a eas 6,690 6,223 467 7.0 
1,824 1/ For coverage,see footnote 2, table 1. Source: The Labour Force (Ottawa, Cana- 
65 2/ Monthly rates not seasonally adjusted. da, Dominion Bureau of Statistics), various 
4,472 issues. 
Table 3. Canada. Labor Force, by Industry Division and Sex, May 1962 
r thwest (In thousands) 
Industry division Both sexes Male Female 
> (Otta- POEAd: POPCRAl ION EF. Sisco Vaid os eect oSs ones 18,531 9,355 9,176 
istics), Eeliow: £GrCO 21s 5 otek 6 Hn Wald ceksdlpeads ober 6,454 4,709 1,745 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing....... 728 690 38 
MetGnd OHO GUAT PING eis o.5 3:5 Fano hoc oe vce remnae es 84 81 3 
NERS aD CN eg: oreo d onl Para jcaty a: yiegh nh Sight occa ermle rn oe 1,640 1,307 333 
NRO ENO 5 9r'ds 6 cle cue a meg 8 Sele Ra «4 ointe Yew Uee re 488 476 12 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary services... 78 68 10 
NIN 55 5 Cad aiten pace ena ah cow tubes eee cs Tal Ve ea Re wake 1,260 833 427 
Transportation, storage, and communication........ 468 407 61 
ERE 6 n'a ind reales ect ees, <2 pean ee han a ares 1,687 832 855 
Persons seeking work for first time............... 21 15 6 


























1/ Excludes residents of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 








Source: 


Year Book of Labour Statistics, 





1963 (Geneva, International 
pp. 6 and 20. 


Labour Office), 



































Table 4. Canada. Indexes of Nonagricultural Employment, 1/ 
by Industry Division, Selected Years, 1950-63 
(1949=100) 
September 
Industry division 1950 1953 1957 1960 1962 1963 2/ 
All industry divisions.......... 102.1 | 113.1 122.6 | 118.7 | 121.4 125.2 3% 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 104.8 98.3 99.3 84.0 70.9 74.0 
Mining and quarrying.....0.-.ccccccees 106.0 | 110.8 127.2 120.1 116.4 114.7 
MASE RCUGOLIES 0 06 b0.c.0.6. ccd vec cesenead ee 101.4 | 113.0 115.8 109.5 | 113.3 116.6 

TRIPOD SRIUE «6 a's vio cc Caibosc ese een 01.7 123.5 125.3 112.6 117.0 122.3 

NGNEUSADT ES -GOOEE 6.5665 Sache eee caw 101.1 103.9 107.6 106.8 | 110.2 111.9 
COMIC CED 66. 6ic occ he HOR Kaew cenee 103.1 118.1 135.7 125.7 124.3 123.1 
Transportation, storage, and communi- 

yd a OR Rn oe ee heen 100.2 111.2 120.4 Lt st 108.3 109.2 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary 

DOE WG x. 655 oo. 6 he S06 5S WEEN heehee oe 09h 101.2 112.4 133.6 137.8 141.6 144.1 
Trade, wholesale and retail........... 103.6 11362 13126. 136.7 [240-6 147.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 105.9 122.4 145.0 156.7 170.1 181.1 
OU VOIR ob a oc eis er eae 6 dea ya cw 101.0 108.8 131.9 143.2 156.5 168.4 

1/ Based on annual average of employ- Source: Employment and Pay Rolls 


ment during last pay period of each month. 
2/ Seasonally adjusted. 





(Ottawa, Canada, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics), September 1963, pp. 10-11. 












































Table 5. Canada. Rate of Unemployment, 1/ by Occupational Group, 
Quarterly 1962-63 
1962 1963 
Occupational group lst 2d 3d 4th lst ed 3d j 4th 
quarter] quarter|quarter]| quarter] quarter| quarter] quarter | quarter 
All occupations: 
Unemployed persons (thou- 
PRNBOT 51565 955 O s eos 563 374 283 346 545 371 2h1 305 
Rate of unemployment 1/.. 8.8 at 4.2 5.2 8.4 LE. 3.9 4.5 
Office and profession- 

"ye 7 So Pe eer ee 2c7 2.0 1.8 2.0 3.0 7a 1.8 1.8 
Transportation......... 13.3 8.0 4.7 6.5 12.7 79 4.5 G22 
OE itl Soo Net ae rer eae er Ort 4.7 4.2 4.7 6.0 4.6 835 4.9 
Primary industry work- 

a ae See 2 Sere 10.4 5.9 3u1 5.8 10.3 Dae 258 4.4 
Manufacturing and 

methagical.....6....: 7.4 4.4 3.7 4.7 6.6 4.3 3.6 3.8 
Construction. ....5...5... 25.9 11.9 6.7 10.5 2253 11.5 Si7 9.4 
Laborers, other 4/..... 30.1 Oe 11.8 16.9 28.3 sy es 9.2 13.5 
Other unemployed 5/.... (6/) (6/) (6/) (6/) (6/) (6/) (6/) (6/) 
1/ Unemployment as a_ percent of the 5/ Persons who never had a full-time ci- 


labor force within each category. 

2/ Includes managerial, professional, 
communication, commercial, financial, and 
clerical occupations. 

3/ Covers agricultural, fishing, trap- 
ping, logging, and mining occupations. 

4/ Includes laborers and unskilled 
workers not in agriculture, fishing, trap- 
ping, logging, or mining occupations. 
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vilian job lasting 2 weeks or more. 





6/ Not available. 
Source: The Labour Force (Ottawa, Cana: 
da, Dominion Bureau of Statistics), December 


1962, p. 2, and December 1963, p. 2. 
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Table 7. Canada. 


in Six Cities, October 1, 1962 
(In Canadian dollars 1/) 


Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations 





















































——e Montreal, | Toronto,| Hamilton,|Winnipeg, Nien a 
Industry and occupation ei Quebec Ontario | Ontario | Manitoba ae stioh 
cotia Columbia 
Hourly rates 2/ 
Construction (building and 
structures only): 
Bricklayer and mason......... 2.42 2.75 3-35 2.95 2.80 3.09 
CREDO OIE 6:0 b's 6.4% 0 Wie 3 6 0.80800 2.15 2.55 3.10 2.98 2.60 3.02 
CPUC LAN « 6 o:6 6.6:006 6500 05 be 2.35 2.70 3.68 3.60 2.80 3.43 
POE es Be Gi -v oF 5 0'e'0 a0 6 Win Baers 1.89 2.45 2.81 2.60 2.25 2.91 
ee TEL CORE Ee Tee 2.40 2.75 3.25 3.05 2.80 3.00 
ND in a EE soo es wba e'6 a seie- 3% 2.42 2.82 3.56 3.30 2.90 3.24 
Sheet metal worker........... 2.15 2.55 3.60 3.05 2.50 a 23 
do ce cewek en wae 1.58 1.95 2.15 2.00 1.75 2.41 
Laborer; os ses oss Bisa arate le aataiere 1.58 1.95 2.15 2.00 1.65 2.19 
Manufacturing and other indus- 
tries: 3/ 
Maintenance trades: 
RERDORROT Hs. 6s ois vi0s50% 06 2.03 2.16 2.27 2.46 2.24 2.52 
EPG GCUOR, 5 6.405.000.05005 os 2.15 2.30 2.47 2.67 2.36 2.65 
I sv s.6wessueax ee ves 2.14 2.27 2.38 2.78 2.24 2.58 
WORM RES aca s 6 ke do 0 ote oaues 1.92 2.19 2552 2.58 2719 2.56 
MMPI. oo ico esccsoxess 2.39 2.29 2.34 | 2.42 2.17 2.57 
PEGBE LOMB. §, a siciGee <4 dred 2.39 2.43 2.37 2.55 2.21 2.42 
Tool and die maker......... 2.26 2.39 2.47 2.54 2.50 2.64 
ON MNRINE i -65o 0d etkeslptewpen Kraan doin 2.16 2.21 2.21 2.59 2.23 2.58 
Service occupations: 
Truckdriver, heavy truck... 1.41 1.78 1.93 1.90 pee oc 9 2.29 
Truckdriver, light truck... 1.45 1.68 1.88 1.89 13 52 2.22 
Weekly rates 2/ 
Office occupations, male: | 
Bookkeeper, senior........... 84.62 98.05 102.75 101.64 85.68 102.01 
Clerk, intermediate.......... 63.43 72.49 73.46 83.67 65.21 76.81 
oe See tL a i or an a nae 86.28 96.66 96.08 {105.46 84.67 101.67 
QUE OR OER 6. ¥- 0:0 ssctwreniewwrerree 68.66 79.95 82.44 90.40 67.38 85.07 
Draughtsman, intermediate.... pi: Pe ot 97.26 93.63 95.32 86.42 97.04 
Draughtsman, senior.......... 98.32 118.58 £12.33 113.32 100.99 115.17 
Office occupations, female: 
Clerk. intermediate. «2 «<.60s~ 47.24 59.25 61.23 58.91 51.76 64.73 
Machine operator: 
BOGEMMODING e 65.0.605 60 v's Sens 46.94 54.67 57.07 53.02 50.82 54.05 
COUPE OEINGs 5 .i.00 0 6.5.0:0 oe0:0% 52.16 58.96 60.30 59.18 54.00 62.75 
POOLE CROCK s W086 00 0 vs os 60 ts 52.99 62.92 66.19 60.13 56.90 66.48 
Secretary, 0 eee oe Se 65.58 81.36 80.39 11591 73319 76.63 
Stenographer, junior es i a ee 46.52 56.18 58.13 56.50 49.78 54.13 
Stenographer, senior......... 57.87 67.88 66.71 67.61 60.95 64. 36 
Switchboard operator......... 49.35 56.39 59.40 57.29 49.32 55.98 
Delety Des Orcas «se 50 do 44.77 47.50 51202 50.29 44.31 47.99 
ee ee ee eee 49.69 58.03 60.42 59.47 52.45 59.02 
1/ Exchange rate: 1 Canadian dollar= cation; public utilities; trade; finance; 
service. 


USSO. 9278. 


2/ Average straight-time rates paid for 


per payroll hour or per week. 
3/ Other industries 
mining; transportation, storage 
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and government and personal 


Source: 
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Table 8. Canada. 


by Type of Benefit and Industry, 1959 


(Data refer to 


practices in 100 companies surveyed) 


Supplemental Benefits as a Percent of Payroll, 














Individual Total 
Type of benefit benefit as Industry benef ite 
percent of as percent 
payroll of payroll 
All types of benefits. 22.3 All industries...... 22.2 
Pay for time not worked.... 10.6 Manufacturing.........+-.. 22.8 
MAGA. oc. lest iesdebre Btls ake 4.1 Food, beverages, and 
ee, Cre re ere ee 2.6 CURES: 6 oss oo sé.0'00 26.6 
Rest, coffee breaks...... 3.3 Textile mill products... 16.5 
Bereavement, jury duty, PAPOT ses ccccccccesvccces 17.6 
WEA ARE Msn 'p's va 0 6 on ceo od Chemical 6. . 1. csiwsccceces 23.0 
PO sc cmecaveveneeaeeses 5 PURVGEOMe soe cece ss 24.9 
Legally required payments.. 2.7 Iron and steel.......... 20.2 
Unemployment insurance... -6 Miscellaneous........... 22.1 
Workmen's compensation... -6 Nonmanufacturing.......... 20.5 
Old-age security......... 1.5 Public utilities........ 23.6 
Pension-welfare plans...... 6.4 Transportation.......... 18.0 
Pension contributions.... 3.6 ee 17.2 
SE ere 2.3 Finance, insurance...... 20.6 
Old-age security......... -7 Miscellaneous........... 17.4 
Special bonuses............ 1.2 
Noncash benefits......... 1.0 











Source: 





trial Relations Counselors Service, Inc.). 








Fringe Benefits Cost in Canada, 1959 (Toronto, Canada, Indus- 





Table 9. Canada. Legal Minimum Hourly Wages, 1/ 
by Province as of 1962 
ee Minimum hourly 
wage 1/ 
pg | eae ree ae ee $0.50 
Prince Béward Teland.... 00.6.2 cccee. -- 
eS) er er ee ee 2/. = 45 
Mant BrumGwicks. «2. cccscecesssboceses 3/ =. 65 
OCS AIOE PONE EE I eT a 
CE Gs 6.5.6 6 hia teehee ene 2 $85 
a eer rae er, peer 66 
TENOR: ice occa nceedneschaedeets 73 
pS RE re Pe Per erry ee .68 
MESCAOD SOLAR: oon cc ccc cane revedss -75 








1/ Highest rates provided by general orders. 


2/ Rates for women; no rates in 


effect for men. 


3/ Applicable only to the canning industry. 


Source: 


Provincial Labour Standards (Ottawa, 





Dominion Department of Labour, 1962). 
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Table 10. Canada. Union Membership, Selected Years, 1931-61 
Year Members Year Members Be 
ee 311,000 SOE SET 1,220,000 Ye 
a ss wih 323,000 OC Te peepee 1,268,000 ‘ 
a es salen edt Son 462,000 Dire dalak naa 1,386,000 Be 
UR ass Os vials 60 832,000 PEE axeice\a ol 0} 0 tacecticeae 1,459,000 . 
SS are ee 1,029,000 Re es ns 1,447,000 oa 
Source: Canada Yearbook, 1962 (Ottawa, Canada, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 1957 
tistics), p. 746. 196( 
1961 
962 
963 


Table 11. Canada. Strikes, Lockouts, and Man-days Lost, 
Selected Years, 1953-62 



































Strikes and Strikes and lockouts in existence during year 

lockouts 
7 ° 

pa beginning — and : erm s Man-days lost } 
during year ockouts involved 2 , 
i Se 167 174 55,988 1,324,720 
| ee 149 159 60,090 1,875,400 - 
> eee 242 249 91,409 1,634,880 . 
LOGO. o025 268 274 49,408 738,700 : 
| ae 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 4 
See 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 i 
b 
Source: 1953-61 data from Canada Yearbook, 1962 (Ottawa, Canada, Domin- © 
ion Bureau of Statistics), p. 750; 1962 data from Labour Gazette (Ottawa, | 
Canada, Dominion Department of Labour), June 28, 1963, p. 543. ’ 
7 
j 
a 
‘ 
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Table 12. Canada. Consumer Price Index, by Groups of Items, 
Selected Years, 1953-62 and June 1963 
(1949=100) 
; i * tail Health Recrea- a eee 
: oth- and tion 
0 Total Food Housing ‘a porta- 1 d and 
g : persona an 
0 tion iit reading alcohol 
. aehaes 100 27 32 11 12 7 5 6 
i Ae 115.5 112.6 120.0 {110.1 119.2 120.1 116.7 108.0 
f£ Sta- [1957-++++eeeee 1213..9 118.6 126.7 {108.5 129.9 138.2 129.8 109.4 
CS ee es Aare 128.0 F222 132.7 {110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
SERS ESP 129.2 124.0 133.2 {112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
PPP a 130.7 126.2 134.8 {113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
(1963, June....}134.0 130.8 136.9 4118.7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 
‘ Source: 1953-62 data from Prices and Price Indexes (Ottawa, Canada, Do- 
Bureau of Statistics), April 1963, p. 29; 1963 data from the Labour 
azette (Ottawa, Canada, Dominion Department of Labour), December 31, 1963, 
: Table 13. Canada. Average Dollar Expenditure 
year ; per City Family, 1959 
lost _—— Average Percent 
: expenditure of total 
20 Total expenditure....... $4,870 100.0 
30 . Current consumption........... $4,270 1/ 87.1 
30 OS Ste ae bogies > ep 1,247 25.6 
90 N Housing, fuel, light, water. 854 Rica 
30 4 Nove Gbergtion.......0.<4s- 186 3.8 
90 f Furnishings and equipment... 246 is -..$,0 
i ney OE a ad ia he tent 425 8.7 
Doniaul DEG > 5 ok 4 004 hese ens 434 8.9 
Ittawa, | Other transportation........ 89 1.8 
4 Medical CARR ces cess wiweders 223 4.6 
F Personal cCare...-cccescccees 106 2 
i Reeremsiodsd i. is ee cuwennee 130 2.7 
‘ Reading... -ccccsccccccccese 33 7 
; pe a aa eee Se are eee 24 a 
) Smoking and alcoholic drinks 212 4.4 
: Cee oS SS EH 61 333 
# Gifts and contributions....... 126 pe ae 
Paraandd: SONO8.. 6 occ ss cccwucs 252 i Sa 
a ee ee Se eee 222 lf 645 




















1/ As published in source. 
Source: 





wa, Canada, Dominion Department 
Research Branch, 1963), p. 63. 


of Labour, 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada (Otta- 


Economics and 
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Table 14. Canada. 


Indexes of Current and Real Average 
Weekly Earnings 1/ for Production Workers in Manufac- 
turing, 1953-62 and January-October 1963 


(1957=100) 





Average weekly 


Average weekly 











Year and earnings in real earnings 
month current dollars in 1957 dollars | 
"ip eae. & 86.6 91.6 at 
Li ie eer 88.4 92.9 
“RSS SRR ee ae 91.25 96.1 
Lc SERRE TERE 96.1 99.1 
) + (PPPOE Peeee eee 100.0 100.0 } 
Bs ok a: Wid visi neon 102.28 100.2 
Se eee 108.0 104.2 ( Arge 
 g EREEEE CTE TESTE 110.8 105.6 j *S01 
3) ee eee ae 114.3 108.1 
a ee ee 137.29 110.0 
1963: January.... 120.5 111.4 } ain, 
February... 120.8 111.7 tLe; 
March...... 121.7 112.3 ’ Frar 
April...... 123.3 113.8 | the 
a 123.9 113.7 Proj 
CO eR 122.6 112.2 
Julyssc.ces 120.7 110.0 ) 
August..... 121.3 111.1 last: 
September.. 123.7 113.0 E Seat 
October.... 124.6 113.6 





. 





iF 
1/ Weekly earnings comprise straight-time wages, over 


time and incentive pay, cost-of-living bonuses, and pa 
leave for full- and part-time 
The index 


facturing. 


production workers 
shows the trend 
into accou 


of real earnings 
the purchasing power of wages after taking 
changes in the consumer price index. 


| 
35¢) 


in a 


Source: Review of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, 19g (22 





62 (Ottawa, Canada, Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics, 1963) 


pp- 44-46, and Labour Gazette (Ottawa, Canada, Dominion D§y | 





partment of Labour), January 31, 1964, p. 77. 
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Program on Scientific Manpower. 


Average 
fanufac- 

MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR 
ss 
weekly 
rnings 
dollars 
6 7 The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued monographs on foreign labor in three series. 
9 
1 
1 Foreign Labor Information 
0 
” Monographs were issued in the years 1955-60 on labor in the following countries (*out of print): 
? / Argentina, Belgian Congo, *Chile, *Cuba, *Honduras, *Iceland, India, *Liberia, *Mexico, * Philippines, 
5 } Soviet Union, Taiwan, Thailand, Turkey, and Uruguay. 
l 
) | Monographs were also issued on the following topics: Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Brit- 
} } ain, Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, and Sweden; Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining; 
j \*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of Industrial Production Workers in Belgium, 
3 ‘France, Italy, Portugal, and Spain; Latin American Labor Legislation; Occupational Health Services in 
3 ‘the Soviet Union; Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers; and The OEEC 
) 


} Copies of the above-mentioned monographs are available without charge, as long as the supply 
| ylasts. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor 
| | Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


j 
& 


es, oa 


and mf Labor Law and Practice Series 

in mang 

trend i Monographs were issued in the years 1961-62 on labor law and practice in the following countries 
O scced (Buea of Labor Statistics report number and price in parentheses): Bolivia (218, 30¢), Ceylon (227, 


35¢), Colombia (217, 35¢), Costa Rica (220, 30¢), ®uatemala (223, 25¢), Honduras (189, 30¢), Iraq 
8(221, 30¢), and Venezuela (212, 30¢). 


E 
i 





They are obtainable form the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
‘Washington, D.C. 20402, or from the Regional Offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics at 18 Olive St., 
, Boston, Mass. 02110; 341 Ninth Ave., Rm. 1000, New York, N.Y. 10001; 1365 Ontario St.. Cleveland 
hi 44114; 105 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 60603; 1371 Peachtree St., N.E., Rm. 540, Atlanta, Ga. 

30309; 630 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 94111. Checks or money orders should be made pay- 
j able to the order of the Superintendent of Documents. 
) 
f 
3 


Other Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports 


Monographs were issued in 1961 and 1962 on labor in the following countries (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report number in parentheses): Braatl (191), Chile (224), Colombia (222), Cyprus (243), India 
} (188), Indonesia (246), Mexico (251), and the Sudan (182), as well as a report entitled The Forecasting 
of Manpower Requirements (248) and a compilation of translated documents entitled Principal Current 
Soviet Labor Legislation (210). These may be obtained without charge, as long as the supply lasts, 


from the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 








